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ed and peaceful than when thou hast behaved 
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thou wisely choose the better part in childhood, 
and persevere as thou advances in life, the con- 
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when thou goes to bed. 
From thy loving brother. 


1806.—Third Month. Although my mind 
during several of the preceding months has 
been much in a state of dryness, and to myself 
I seem to make but little progress on my heav- 
enly journey, yet have I cause to acknowledge 
with grateful emotions, the kindness of the Fa- 
ther of Mercies in touching a deeply baptized 
minister with a sense of my condition, and lead- 
ing him to administer thereto, not only in his 
public communications, but in private confer- 
ences with me alone. In these last he has pointed 
out the peculiar trials which await me, and in- 
formed me that his prayers had been put up for 
my preservation. Ah, may I, by patiently 
abiding under every dispensation meted out in 
unerring wisdom, be preserved in an humble 
dependence on that Almighty Arm of power 
which alone can lift the mind above the pro- 
pensities of our fallen nature, and enable us to 
persevere in the Christian life. 

1806.—Fourth Month Ist. Great is the ne- 
cessity of silence and self-recollection. Oh, may 
I become increasingly conversant therewith, and 
humbly endeavor in retiredness of mind to dis- 
tinguish the voice of the true Shepherd from 
every presentation and imagination which pro- 
ceeds from the mysterious workings of the power 
of darkness. How powerfully does the princi- 
ple of self-love still operate in my mind. How 
often do I let it out after selfish gratifications. 
How little ability do I possess of truly loving, 
worshipping or praising that awful Power, whose 
outstretched arm hath mercifully drawn me out 
of many pollutions, and is willing still further 
to redeem and purify my soul, were I enough 
resigned in all things to his holy will. Oh, may 
I indeed press after this state of patient acqui- 
escence with the decrees of Eternal Wisdom. 
Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 

Yearly Meeting. During the course of this 
week the weighty concerns of Society were de- 
liberated upon, and resulted in much harmony, 
and the covering of solemnity was renewedly 
felt to be spread over the minds of Friends, 
under which several exercised brethren deliv- ‘ 
ered various concerns relating to the subjects 
deeply interesting to the well-being and health 
of the body. A travail and concern for the 
right education of the youth, peculiarly engaged 


JOSEPH WALTON, presence. In his power and authority dear 
Ann Alexander was opened in the meeting for 
a worship. The ar stream of the Gospel flowed 
Entered as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. livingly throug . her, I believe, to the refresh- 
ment of many minds. In the meeting for busi- 
ness, a Friend was several times drawn forth in 
affectionate entreaties to the young men, en- 
couraging them to persevere in the way of well- 
doing. O, that the counsel of those deeply 
baptized messengers of Christ may make lasting 
1805.—Third Month 22nd. May those re-| impressions on our minds. May we ever retain 
ligious opportunities, with which our Society | in grateful remembrance the many benefits con- 
are so remarkably favored, be cause of thank-| ferred upon us by our Almighty Benefactor, 
fulness to the Author of all good, and the means | who from time to time is favoring us with the 
of our furtherance in the way of life and salva-| descendings of heavenly dew, that nourishes 
tion. and refreshes the plant of renown ; the seed of 
Third Month 24th. At morning meeting, | the kingdom, which He himself hath implanted 
several Friends favored in testimony, and in the | in our minds! May the praise and glory of his 
afternoon Arthur Howell, in a short arousing | own work be forever ascribed unto Him. 
testimony, prophetically declared that a time} 8th. This evening I violated the golden rule 
is approaching in which our foundations will | of “doing unto others as I would they should 
be tried; exhorting us to build upon that stone | do unto me,” by relating a circumstance injuri- 
which alone stands sure, and which, whoever | ous to the character of another, which it would 
builds upon, shall never be confounded. have been- better to have buried in oblivion. 
Fourth Month 2ist. Last week I attended | Oh that I may never again be guilty of this 
the several sittings of our Yearly Meeting, which | vice! 
was large, and at times overshadowed by the} 30th. It is cause of wonder to me that per- 
wing of Ancient Goodness. In the close of the} sons who appear of exemplary lives, and are 
last sitting the presence of the Blessed Master | diligent, or frequent, attenders of meetings for 
being evidently felt, I trust thanksgivings and | worship, should almost wholly neglect those for 
praises were ascribed to his name, in the secret | discipline. It certainly indicates that something 
of many minds. is wanting on their part. I believe that all 
Fifth Month 4th. Being renewedly sensible | those whose minds have been mercifully quick- 
that weakness is mine, and that many impuri-| ened, have work to do, according to their differ- 
ro still remain in my heart, and that without | ent capacities and measures. 
the aid of Omnipotence I cannot maintain the ; : , 
spiritual oni, I am at this time desirous To his brother Joseph, a little boy of ten 
that I may, on all occasions, so descend into the years of age, Thomas addressed this letter : 
valley of humiliation as to receive strength PaILADELpaHiA, Tenth Month 2ist, 1805. 
from the Lord, and witness the arms of my} Dgar BrornEer:—I thought I might write 
hands to be made strong by the hands of the} thee a few lines to convince thee I have not 
mighty God of Jacob. May I indeed be con-| forgotten thee. I remember thee, and desire 
cerned to bow beneath the rod, and turn with | that while absent from under thy parents’ no- 
all my heart unto Him who hath appointed it. | tice, thou may behave with a watchful care and 
Oh that I may experience forgiveness for my | circumspection, endeavoring to be modest, quiet 
repeated sins of omission and commission; that | and obliging, industrious in doing what thy 
my soul may put on Christ Jesus, that I may | friends may have for thee to do, and attentive 
be found in Him, and experience his blessed | to meetings whenever way is made for thee to 
Spirit to cleanse me from every defilement of] go, Don’t thee remember the words of one of 
flesh and spirit. The All-seeing One knows | the divine songs: 
what lodges within me,—the evil propensities of 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


[After a religious opportunity in a family 
where he was, he writes: ] 































































my fallen nature,—all is open before Him. He oe ef a the attention of the meeting; and the frequent 
knows the temptations that surround—the cun- Of children aie mt soa collecting families for silent retirement of mind, 


ning devices of the grand adversary. O, that 
He may renew to my soul the preserving effi- . 
cacy of his Divine light and love. O, that He| Young as thou art, dear brother, thou art 
would be pleased to keep me, an unworthy and | 20t too young to be sensible of thy duty, and that 
rebellious servant, from the evil that is in the | when thou doest well thou feelest more compos- 





and reading the Scriptures, were pointed out as 
means of preservation and improvement to the 
youth. 

Fifth Month 13th. Oh, that I were enabled 
wholly and unreservedly to give up all! Oh, 


Religion in their youth. 
















had not thought that too much. After thanking 
him for the inappreciable services he had ren- 
dered me, I requested him to show me his bill, 
assuring him that, though I would not be able 
to pay the whole cash, I would pay him to the 
last cent, if he had the kindness to wait a little 
for the balance. 

“ He answered me with a smile, and an air of 
inimitable kindness which was peculiar to him, 
‘My dear Mr. Chiniquy, I feel proud and _ hon- 
ored to have been called to defend you. But I 
have done it less as a lawyer than as a friend. 
The money I should receive from you would 
take away the pleasure I feel at having fought 
your battle. Your case is unique in my whole 
practice. I have never met a man so cruelly 
persecuted as you have been, and who deserves 
it so little. But the way you have been saved 
from their hands, the appearance of that young 
and intelligent Miss Moffat, who was really sent 
by God in the very hour of need, when I confess 
it again, I thought everything was nearly lost, 
is one of the most extraordinary occurrences I 
ever saw. It makes me remember what I have 
too often forgotten, and what my mother often 
told me when young—that our God is a prayer- 
hearing God. This good thought, sown into 
my young heart by that dear mother’s hand, 
was just in my mind when I told you, “Go and 
pray, God alone can save you.” But I confess 
to you that I had not faith enough to believe 
that your prayer would be so quickly and mar- 
vellously answered by the sudden appearance 
of that interesting young lady last night. Now 
let us speak of what you owe me. Well, well, 
how much do you owe me? You owe me noth- 
ing! for I suppose you are quite ruined. The 
expenses of such a suit, 1 know, must be enor- 
mous. Your enemies want to ruin you. Will 
I help them to finish your ruin, when I hope I 
have the right to be put among the most sincere 
and devoted of your friends?’ 

“* You are right,’ I answered. ‘ You are the 
most devoted and noblest friend God ever gave 
me, and I am nearly ruined by my enemies. 
But you are the father of a pretty large family ; 
you must support them. Your travelling ex- 
penses in coming twice here for me from Spring- 
field; your hotel bills, during the two terms 
you have defended me, must be very considera- 
ble. It is not just that you should receive noth- 
ing in return for such work and expenses.’ 

“* Well, well,’ he answered, ‘I will give you 
a promissory note which you will sign.’ Taking 
then asmall piece of paper, he wrote. He handed 
me the note, saying, ‘Can you sign that?’ 


Urbana, May 23, 1856. 
Due A. Lincoln, 
fifty dollars, 
for value received, 
C. Chiniquy. 

“After reading it, I said, ‘Dear Mr. Lincoln, 
this is a joke. It is not possible that you ask 
only fifty dollars for services which are worth 
at least two thousand dollars.’ 

“ He then tapped me with the right hand on 
the shoulder, and said : ‘Sign that ; it is enough. 
I will pinch some rich men for that, and make 
them pay the rest of the bill,’ and he laughed 
outright.” 


Kine Wit.1AM of Prussia was not lavish on 
his personal apparel. His valet gave him a 
hint, by substituting a new coat for one which 
he had worn much longer than he ought, and 
was thereupon summoned to the royal presence. 
“Where is my old coat, Jean?” “I have taken 


THE FRIEND. 


it away your majesty; it is no longer fit to be 
worn.” “What are you going to do with it, 
Jean?” “TI believe I am going to sell it.” 
“ How much do you think you will get for it?” 
This was hard to answer, for no clothes-seller in 
the world would have given sixpence for the old 
coat. Jean, therefore, hesitated a moment, and 
then answered, “I believe I shall get about a 
thaler for it, your majesty.” The king took his 
pocket-book from the night-table, opened it, 
and handed Jean a thaler. “ Here, Jean,” he 
said, “is your thaler—that coat is so comforta- 
ble. Bring it back to me. I want it yet.” 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Seventy Years of Life—by a Physician. 


This work, published in London during the 
present year, contains much of interest. The 
writer was present during a part of the awful 
fighting in the Crimea, and his experience and 
observations at that time seem to have im- 
pressed upon him an abhorrence of military 
movements. His descriptions of the scenes he 
witnessed ought to have a similar effect on his 
readers. He says: 

“In January, February and March, 1855, the 
physical strain on our troops began to show itself 
in a very marked manner; what with twenty-four 
hours at a stretch in the cold, damp trenches 
without a wink of sleep, stagnating in the snow 
and sludge with holes in their boots and similar 
ventilation in their trousers, with food consist- 
ing of too much salt junk and pork, biscuits 
rather mildewy, with green coffee which few 
could roast before it burnt a hole in their tins, 
which rendered them useless for drinking, and 
though last not least of the evils, too much rum 
taken on the empty stomachsand excited brains. 
It is no wonder they succumbed to rheumatism, 
diarrhea, and dysentery, which filled the hos- 
pital marquees in front, from whence they were 
sent down in batches in snow or sunshine to 
board ship, for anything was better than keep- 
ing them in the atmosphere of these canvas 
charnel lodgings, the air of which was simply 
abominable and death-giviug. The men thus 
sent away in the four winter months, hors de 
combat, were ten thousand in number, the cream 
of our small army, and the place of these old- 
seasoned soldiers was taken by raw, young re- 
eruits from home. It was not till February 
that tinned milk and arrowroot, and such-like 
medical necessaries came out in sufficient quan- 
tities to treat these cases properly, for medicines 
were of no use whatever since the patients were 
simply dying of starvation. Scurvy was rife 
from the excess of salt food, and it was impossi- 
ble to get vegetables at any price. I remember 
paying myself £2 for a small sack of potatoes 
given to me asa favor by the captain of a ship I 
knew, but before I could get them hidden away 
in my diggings, an army chaplain met me and 
implored, as I valued his life, that I would allow 
him to have half, and being an Irishman, his 
eloquence prevailed, and with many blessings 
on my head, walked off with many meals of my 
murphies !” 

To give an instance of the heartlessness and 
want of feeling of even the men towards their 
officers I may mention, that a man who had 
been shot through the chest had, wonderfully to 
say, recovered, and I gave him light work to 
do by making him an orderly nurse at the hos- 
pital. A very distinguished Italian general 
was at that time under my care, and I was very 
anxious to save him if possible; and one night 
I could not sleep thinking of him, so I got up 
at 2 A. M. to see how he was progressing, when 
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to my horror and disgust I found the poor fel- 
low stretched dead on the floor and the orderly 
in the bed with his clothes and boots on, drunk 
with the port wine which he ought to have given 
to his patient ” 

“In the following month of May took place 
a most desperate series of sorties on the French 
lefi—the scene of these bloody combats being 
in front of the central bastion, a space of about 
six square acres inclosing a cemetery with a 
church in it and surrounded by a wall which 
was loopholed for musketry. These sorties were 
obstinately persisted in for three nights, and 
may well be regarded as regular battles, for 
there were thousands of Russians and French 
engaged on each side. The onslaught began by 
several battalions of the enemy taking the 
French by surprise, by a vigorous rush into 
the two front parallels, which they actually suc- 
ceeded in getting into, when a most murderous 
hand-to-hand encounter occurred for the mas- 
tery, and these two trenches became piled up 
with the dead and the dying. A report soon 
reached the French reserve forces, distanced 
about a mile off, ten thousand of whom came 
up at the double to succor their overpowered 
companions with the result that the sprightly 
fellows with their usual dash, soon turned out 
the Russians, and not only out of the approaches 
but pluckily followed them over the parapet 
into the open ground, honeycombed with rifle- 
pits, surrounding the cemetery, where ‘ war to 
the knife,’ the most bloody scenes took place, 
neither party budging a yard. On this small 
area and in the cemetery itself, ‘no longer God’s 
acre,’ now the devil’s, a regular series of hard 
battles were fought between these two sturdy 
combatants, with their small arms only. 

Hearing that the carnage on both sides was 
something awful, and exceeding that which had 
as yet occurred during the war, I and a friend 
obtained a pass from the French commandant, 
and one of his sergeants as our guide in order 
to get safely to the seat of the struggle and to 
be present at the burying — When we 
ascended the front breast-work and looked down 
upon this field in such a circumscribed space 
the sight that met our eyes was something 
ghastly in the extreme. The heaps of the dead 
lay thick and high, not only on the open grass 
sward but between the stone crosses in the peace- 
ful-looking cemetery. Even to me, now an old 
hand, this small plateau, as an evidence of the 
fierce and sanguinary contest between two brave 
peoples, was blood-curdling. To look down 
placidly on human forms divine without heads, 
legs and arms torn asunder ; bowels protruding; 
brains oozing through skulls shattered by mus- 
ket shots; faces blackened by powder and be- 
smeared by blood issuing from mouth, nose and 
ears; human heads mixed up indiscriminately 
with cannon balls; arms in one place, legs in 
another—and death everywhere! These com- 
mingling with broken swords and rifles, and 
remnants of tattered uniforms, presented a 
spectacle which some would deem unfit for pub- 
lication, but which is here given, though as a 
shadow of the reality, as a warning to those in 
authority, sitting at their ease at home, not to 
make war till every other possible means has 
been exhausted to arbitrate for peace !” 

(To be continued.) 

THE person who cannot differ in judgment 
without engendering personal malice, or a spirit 
which will attempt to injure an opponent, or 
rejoice in his misfortune, is in the gall of bitter- 
ness and the bonds of iniquity. 
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THE FRIEND. 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Hingeston’s Alarm. 

We have received from an aged Friend in 
England a copy of a book printed in 1703, en- 
titled, “A dreadful alarm upon the clouds of 
heaven, mixed with love,” by Henry Hingeston. 
The author was evidently attached to the So- 
ciety of Friends, although he is said not to be 
a member, and he is careful to state that he 
alone is responsible for the work, as it had not 
been submitted to the revision of the Quakers. 

It is preceded by a long dedication to Queen 
Anne, whom he exhorts “to have a special re- 
gard in all government, to the dictates of the 
Light within, that divine, internal, immortal and 
incomprehensible principle, by which till Eng- 
land comes to be governed, [ am sure it can 
never be truly happy; for then we shall all 
be of one religion, worshipping the Father in 
spirit and in truth; and like true disciples love 
one another.” He apologizes for “using the 
singular number to thy royal person, ’tis full as 
good as that which I give to God, our Supream 
King, who ought to have the pre-eminence.” 

The work is divided into three parts, the first 
of which is an Address to England, containing 


sundry warnings and admonitions, the effect of 


a deep concern for the spiritual welfare of his 
fellow-beings. He says: 

“QO the necessity that I have been under, 
both night and day, for you; the many groans 
that have past, and tears dropt; the multitude 
of intercessions and incessant cries, that have 
run through me. Lord what will become of 
this people? How is it possible for them to be 
saved? How doth drunkenness and swearing 
abound! How doth lust, excess in apparel, 
pride, lying, hypocrisy, cheating, envying, un- 
charitableness, idleness, covetousness, vutwitting, 
unmercifulness, excess of drinking, healthing, 
multitudes of vain discourses in company, and 
innumerable idle words; hypocritical compli- 
ments for gentility sake, carding, dicing, wan- 
ton singing, and dancing, revellings and divers 
other pernicious sports and recreations, with 
their intailed inconveniences, swarm amongst 
ee) 


us: 


“ How often have I cried, ‘ Lord what will 
become of Christendom ?’” 


After some preliminary remarks, our author 


goes on to enumerate: “divers particulars of 


gross enormities, which have been acted in this 
town and country, to the grief of my heart.” A 
list of these may interest the reader as throwing 
some light on the habits and amusements of the 
people two hundred years ago. 

“T have been mightily grieved and deeply 
affected, when I have heard of any Cock-Matches; 
and have been under deep thoughtfulness to see 
and consider that those Cock-masters are in this 
action undoubtedly treading their steps to Hell.” 
“Cruelty and Christianity can never dwell 
together. How methinks can any man, that is 
a man, take delight to see two poor dumb crea- 
tures cut and wound one another.” “ How doth 
swearing abound at such concourses? How 
drunk are abundance at such times. 

“T have also been deeply affected to see that 
action at shrove tide, of setting a cock to a 
stake, and throwing cubits to him, till they kill 
him.” 

“T have also been grieved and deeply affected 
on the account of Bull-baiting, an action highly 
unmerciful. It brings to my remembrance the 
saying of David, ‘The dark places of the earth 
are full of the habitations of cruelty.” How 
frequent is it for masters of public houses to 
procure bulls to be baited on purpose to draw 





company to their houses, where excessive drink- 
ing is frequently encouraged, upon which fol- 
low quarreling, fighting, swearing and other 


sins.” 


“T have also been deeply affected to see and 


feel how sweet the report of a shipwrack is to 


the inhabitants of this country; and what run- 
ning there is on such occasions, all other busi- 
ness thrown aside and away to wrack. I am 
verily persuaded, that if many of the inhabitants 
of this country would but discover their insides, 
they must acknowledge that it is, or hath been, 
more sweet to them to hear that all the men 
are drowned, and so a proper wrack, than that 
any are saved, and by this means hinder their 
more public appearance on that stage for getting 
money.” 

Foot-ball was another game that distressed our 
author. He speaks of the hazard to life and 
limb attending it—the fractures, dislocations 
and contusions—from which we may infer that 
it was played with a violence and roughness 
similar to those which mark the contests of the 
present day. 

The practice of shooting into a flock of birds 
plainly implies a hard-hearted and unmerciful 
inside, for they cannot be ignorant, that at such 
shots many more are hurted than killed, and so 
make their escape, and languish and pine away 
miserably. 

He had been grieved that so many ale-houses 
kept public keeling-places, because of the atten- 


dant evils of drunkenness, swearing, loss of 


money, misuse of time and idle discourse. 

H. Hingeston also speaks of the evils that 
generally attend public feasts—such as exces- 
sive drinking, swearing, extravagances,&c. And 
he warns against playing with cards and dice, 
quoting the common remark that “Cards and 
dice are the devil’s device ;” and saying that 
fraud, lying and perjury are their inseparable 
attendants. 

The setting up of a dancing-school in Kings- 
bridge, the place of his abode, and the holding 
of public balls, had given him much concern. 
Under a conviction that it was injurious to both 
actors and spectators, he felt an internal com- 
mand to warn the people to forsake it. ‘“ Yet 
I also felt a bashful inside, accompanied with 
multitude of reasonings, in order to silence the 
above impulses; which was no more (to use the 
words of the Prophet Jonah) than flying to Tar- 
shish. 
“Othe many excuses that I then made in order 
to silence it, for I was perfectly ashamed to ex- 
pose myself and reputation personally, knowing 
full well, that it was a high affront to the master 
of the school, scarcely to be tolerated. I was 
also jealous of displeasing all then present. I 
also concluded it would be disadvantageous to 
me in point of my own interest and safety ; nay, 
that I should be represented whimsically mad, 
and what not. All which, with much more, 
induced me oftentimes to offer violence to the 
commands of my own conscience, and that more 
especially at a certain ball preceding ; at which 
time I think I can truly say, my conscience 
burnt within me for my disobedience, my flesh 
trembled, and my bones shaked, because of the 
necessity that I then underwent; nay, the re- 
port of the Prophet Ezekiel ran through me 
severely, saying, ‘If thou warn not this peo- 
ple, their blood will I require at thy hands.’ 
This made me stoop to the purpose, insomuch 
that I was forced to give up in a cross to my 
own will, and warn you to turn from that evil 
way.” 

“On the 25th day of the Seeond Month, 1701, 





I personally appeared before you in great weak- 
ness and fear and in a way, according to the 
wisdom of this world, perfectly foolish : at which 
time I plainly told you, that I had largely seen 
that such public dancings did conduct to the 
chambers of eternal misery, and that my con- 
science had commanded me, ‘Go tell ’em of it, 
and warn ’em to forsake it.’” 

To confirm his position as to the evil effects 
of dancing, H. Hingeston quotes from some of 
the ancient Fathers and other sources. Mingled 
with other matters are many earnest and affec- 
tionate appeals to the people to repent of their 
evil deeds and obey the teachings of the Light 
of Christ within them. 

Our author’s neighbors appear to have been 
generally members of the Church of England, 
which practises infant baptism, a part of the 
ceremony of which is for certain sponsors to pro- 
mise on behalf of the child that he shall forsake 
the devil and all his works, the vain pomps and 
vanities of this wicked world, shall believe all 
the articles of the Christian faith, and walk in 
God’s holy will and commandments all the days 
of his life. Yet the ministers of the established 
church in that day believed that it was impossi- 
ble for man to live without sin. The inconsis- 
tency of this belief with the promises habitually 
made at baptism, so impressed the mind of H. 
Hingeston, that he earnestly labored with the 
people to be careful about making solemn vows 
which they had no expectation of performing. 

After exalting the Light of Christ, as a faith- 
ful witness in every breast against sin, he gives 
a chapter of his own experience as an illustra- 
tion. He says that soon after the late peace, he 
went over to France and bought a parcel of 
linen, salt, &c., the duty on which was near two 
hundred pounds, the most of which was paid, 
but part of it was evaded, i. e—on 44 pieces of 
Lockrams cut into remnants and concealed in 
36 half pieces. 

On a parcel of shirts and sheets made in 
France, which cost in cloth about £7 10s. ster- 
ling. 

On one bolt of Poldavy cut and hid in some 
others. 

On one bolt do. cut and spread under the salt 
to keep it clean. 

On 147} ells of Kentins, at 5 score to the C. 

On one-third of mount of Plaster Paris. 

On 4 or 5 bushels of salt saved by greedy 
measuring. 

On 190 ells of broad and narrow canvas at 5 
score to the C. saved from 1164. 

On 14,000 of Plaster of Paris. 

On one dozen coarse breeches, neckclothes 
and gloves, valued at £2 10s. sterling. 

On 104 ells coarse striped linen, saved from 
a greater quantity. 

A note says that the duty on the above goods 
came to £39 19s. 23d. 

“The forcible impulses of the Light of Christ 
did not only tell me that I had wronged the 
King of his customs, but also lay a necessity 
on me to repay him.” When he was made 
willing to do this, he addressed a letter to the 
Commissioners of Customs, confessing the fraud 
and arranging to make restitution. J. W. 

(To be continued.) 
Untii recently, all marriages in England 
were celebrated before noon, the reason for 
which law was that the parties might be sober. 
It used to be the custom to dine at noon, and 
as it was the proper thing to drink the health 
of bride and groom, frequently all parties would 
appear at the altar intoxicated. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
ONLY. 
Free from all care in his boyish play, 
A face as the sunlight, cheering and gay, 
The pride of a mother whose arms entwine— 
Only a sip of his father’s wine. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


An Autumn Walk. 

On the 17th of Tenth Month I availed myself 
of the pleasant weather to go forth into the 
woods and fields, It was too late in the season 
to find many flowers—these were mostly con- 
fined to a few asters and golden rods, and some 
specimens of the closed Gentian ( (entiana sapon- 
aria); but the leaves of the Dogwood, Sassatras, 
and other trees, and of many bushes, furnished 
a plentiful supply of bright colors. It was the 
season for fruits rather than flowers. Soon after 
entering a thicket of bushes near the banks of 
Pensaukin Creek, I was startled by the bril- 
liant crimson pods of the wild Burning Bush, or 
Strawberry Bush ( Euonymus Americana). These 
pods are rough and warty on the outside, which 
increases their resemblance to the fruit of the 
strawberry vine. They had opened and the 
most of the scarlet seeds had dropped out. 

Soon afterwards I met with the rough, green, 
pointed pods of the Milk- weed ( Aselepias). These 
were about ready to open. Inside, the numerous 
flat seeds, of a chocolate brown color, were 
beautifully and symmetrically arranged, over- 
lapping each other, and reminding one of the 
fanciful roofs we sometimes see, in which the 
shingles are rounded at the end. Each seed is 
crowned with numerous very fine silky fibres, 
which open into a parachute when released from 
the pod, and assist in dispersing the seed over 
the fields. 

As I wandered along the banks of the creek, 
I came to a large cluster of the Rose Mallow 
( Hibiseus Moscheutos), which, in its proper season, 
bears beautiful rose-colored flowers of five or six 
inches in diameter. The season for flowers had 
passed, and their place had been taken by the 
fruit-pods, many of which had opened at the 
top, showing five apartments in the pod, in- 
habited by numerous brown seeds. A rough 
count satisfied me that each pod held more 
than one hundred seeds—and as there are a 
number of pods on each plant, it is plain that 
the Rose Mallow makes ample provision for a 
succession of plants. These seeds are not thin 
scales like those of the Silk-weed, but are solid 
bodies like peas, although smaller in size. 

The seeds of the Indian Tobacco (Lobelia in- 
flata), were quite a contrast to these. The pods 
when mature have a small opening at the top, 
and when they are inverted and shaken over a 
sheet of paper, the seeds which fall out are so 
minute, that to the unassisted eye they seem 
scarcely more than particles of dust, but under 
the microscope they are seen to be small, oblong, 
rounded bodies. 

A portion of a neglected field was much over- 
grown with Evening Primrose ( nothera). The 
pods were long and narrow and partitioned into 
four cells, in which the small, wrinkled, irregular 
shaped seeds were contained. Like the pods 
already described, these pods open at the top. 
The seed vessel of the Chestnut tree furnished 
me with another and very interesting variety of 
pod. The outside is thickly armed with prickles, 
but it is coated inside with soft, velvety hairs. 
It is a one-celled fruit-vessel, which opens with 
four valves. In the snug home furnished by the 
closed pod, the chestnuts might be supposed to 
be safe from enemies until they are matured and 
ready to drop out, and commence their inde- 
pendent life. But on gathering them it is found 
that many contain a grub which has been feed- 
ing on their substance. I gathered a pocket 
full of large chestnuts under a cultivated tree 
of the Spanish Chestnut, and found there were 
but three sound ones to thirty wormy ones. I 










































A growing knowledge with manhood’s strength, 
A mind far-reaching in wisdom’s length, 

A smile for the merry, for the grieving a tear— 
Only a glass of the foaming beer. 


Shining in circles of mirth and song, 

A love of the right and a hatred of wrong, 

A friend to be sought for whose friendship is gain— 
Only a toast in the bright champagne. 


In the manly face a line of care, 

Some silver threads in the dark brown hair, 
A cloud on the brow, in the eye, alas! 

Only an occasional social glass. 


A figure bent in the noon of life, 

A weeping mother, a pleading wife, 

A weakened brain al a mind grown numb— 
Only a drink of the fiery rum. 


A squalid room in an attic high, 

A pain-wrought moan, a pitiful cry, 

A bundle of rags ’neath the rafters’ gloom— 
Only a dying drunkard’s home. 


A coffin of pine, unfinished and rude, 

A widowed mother with starving brood, 
A lonely ride o’er the rattling pave— 
Only a paupers’ nameless grave. 


Banner of Gold. 





THE DIVINE ORDER. 


’Tis first the true and then the beantiful— 
Not first the beautiful and then the true; 

First the wild moor, with rock and reed and pool, 
Then the fair garden, rich in scent and hue. 


’Tis first the good and then the beautiful— 
Not first the beautiful and then the good ; 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower blossoms, or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful and then the glad, 
Tears for a day—for earth of tears is full; 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 
—Christian at Work. 





THE MORNING STAR. 
(John Greenleaf Whittier died at dawn, Ninth Month 
7th, 1892.) 

“How long and weary are the nights,” he said, 
“ When thought and memory wake, and sleep has fled ; 
When phantoms from the past the chamber fill, 
And tones, long silent, all my pulses thrill ; 
While, sharp as doom, or faint in distant towers, 
Knell answering knell, the chimes repeat the hours, 
And wandering wind and waning moon have lent 
Their sighs and shadows to the heart’s lament. 
Then from my pillow looking east, I wait 
The dawn; and life and joy come back, elate, 
When, fair above the seaward hill, afar, 
Flames the lone splendor of the morning star.” 


O vanished one! O loving, glowing heart! 

When last the evening darkened round the room 

Thou didst not with the setting moon depart; 

Nor take thy way in midnight’s hush and gloom; 

Nor let the wandering wind thy comrade be, 

Outsailing on the dim, unsounded sea— 

The silent sea where falls the muffled oar, 

And they who cross the strand return no more ; 

But thou didst wait, celestial deeps to try, 

Till dawn’s first rose had flushed the paling sky, 

And pass serene to life and joy afar, 

Companioned by the bright and morning star. 

—Edna Dean Proctor, in “Personal Recollections 

of John G. Whittier,” by M. B. Claflin. 





We must know Christ by the heart or we 
cannot know Him at all. We must enter into 
sympathy with his life by living the same life. 
We shall never understand the cross till we 
bear the cross. It is foolish to praise self-sacri- 


fice without being self-sacrificing—J. H. Bar- 
rows, 










suppose the worms are the grubs of what Harris 
terms the long-snouted nut-weevil — a dark- 
brown beetle of an oval shape, with a brown 
and polished snout and slender as a bristle, and 
longer than the whole body. The body ex- 
clusive of the snout, is about three-tenths of an 
inch in length. While the fruit is young and 
tender the weevil bores a hole in it with her 
snout and drops one egg into each nut that has 
been pricked. This soon hatches, and the grub 
commences feeding on the soft kernel. By the 
time the fruit matures, the grub comes to its 
growth, bores a hole in the shell, through which 
it makes its escape, and burrows into the ground. 
Here.it remains thrgugh the winter, and comes 
out the following summer as a beetle. 

The Spanish Chestnut appears to be peculiarly 
liable to the ravages of this insect, which may 
be owing to the fact that in most cases the trees 
grow separately, and the attentions of the weevil 
are not divided among a great number of trees, 
as is the case in our native chestnut forests. 

The seed-vessels and fruits of our plants are 
not, in a general way, as showy as the flowers, 
but they furnish subjects for study fully as in- 
teresting, especially when we trace the manner 
in which the parts of the flower are changed in 
developing into fruit; so that I concluded that a 
person with an observant mind could find ma- 
terials for botanical instruction in his walks, 
even after the floral beauties had disappeared. 
J. W. 
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The Cost of a Lie. 

In one of Macaulay’s essays there is a passage 
on Clive’s deception of Omichund, in which the 
value of truthfulness is well illustrated. “The 
entire history of British India,” he says, “is an 
illustration of the great truth that it is not prudent 
to oppose perfidy to perfidy, and that the most 
efficient weapon with which men can encounter 
falsehood, is truth. During a long course of 
years the English rulers in India, surrounded 
by allies and enemies whom no engagement 
could bind, have generally acted with sincerity 
and uprighthess; and the event has proved 
that sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. Eng- 
lish valor and English intelligence have done 
less to extend and preserve our Indian empire 
than English veracity. All that we could have 
gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, 
the fictions, the perjuries, which have been em- 
ployed against us, is nothing as when compared 
with what we have gained by being the one 
power in India on whose word reliance can be 
placed. No oath which superstition can devise, 
no hostage, however precious, inspires a hun- 
dredth part of the confidence which is produced 
by the ‘ Yea, yea,’ and ‘ Nay, nay,’ of a British 
envoy. No fastness, however strong by art, 
gives to its inmates a security like that enjoyed 
by the chief who, passing through the territories 
of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with 
the British guarantee. 

“The mightiest princes of the East can 
scarcely, by the offer of enormous usury, draw 
forth any portion of the wealth which is con- 
cealed under the hearths of their subjects. The 
British Government offers little more than four 
per cent., and avarice hastens to bring forth 
tens of millions of rupees from its most secret 
repositories. A hostile monarch may promise 
mountains of gold to our Sepoys, on condition that 
they will desert the standard of the Company. 
The Company promises only a moderate pension 
after a long service. But every Sepoy knows 
that the promise of the Company will be kept ; 
he knows that if he lives a hundred years his 
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rice and salt are as secure as the salary of the 
governor-general; and he knows that there is 
not another state in India which would not, in 
spite of the most solemn vows, leave him to die 
of hunger in a ditch as soon as he had ceased 
to be useful. The greatest advantage which a 
government can possess is to be the one trust- 
worthy government in the midst of governments 
which nobody can trust. This advantage we 
enjoy in Asia.” 

This was written in 1840. Just seventeen 
years later the English Government in India 
was fighting for its existence against these Sepoy 
troops, whom it had armed and drilled, and 
promised to pension, ang of whose fidelity 
Macaulay boasted so strongly. Regiment after 
regiment had refused to obey their officers, and 
had either been disarmed by the prompt action 
of the authorities, or had marched off with their 
weapons to join the forces in revolt. At many 
points little handfuls of English officers and 
men were defending desperately their own lives 
and those of the English women and children 
under their care. Cawnpore had acquired as- 
sociations of horror which threw the story of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta, into the shade. 
Lucknow was being defended and relieved with 
a heroism which has made the English forget 
the defense of Londonderry and that of Gibral- 
tar. And for nearly a year the English Empire 
in India trembled in the balance, nothing but 
the heroism of the Lawrences, Colin Campbell, 
Havelock, and Outram availing to save it. 

Was Macaulay, who had lived in India for 
years, entirely mistaken as to the hold his 
country had upon its people? Did he overrate 
the governmental value of veracity and trust- 
worthiness? Was he unable to read the signs 
of the times, and did he show himself incapable 
of estimating a historical situation ? 

Heretofore the history of the mutiny of 1857- 
58 has been written in such a fashion as to sug- 
gest the answer to these questions the most 
unfavorable to the penetration of the great his- 
torian. We are told of deeply laid and long- 
concerted plots on the part of the Delhi princes, 
Nena Sahib, and others. Much is made of the 
alleged rumor that English rule was to last a 
hundred years, and was to end on the centenary 
of Clive’s victory at Plassy (June 23rd, 1757). 
It is added that the occasion, by no means the 
cause, of the outbreak, was the report—false, of 
course—that the new Enfield cartridges served 
out to the troops, and which they had to bite 
before using, were greased with tallow. At 
most this rumor, which was contradicted by 
authority, and probably not believed, was used 
as a handle by cunning agitators, who had laid 
their plans long before. 

This very summer, however, the East Indian 
Government has published a selection from the 
letters, despatches, and other state papers pre- 
served in the military department at Calcutta, 
which puts the story in its true light. It now 
appears that the new cartridges were greased 
with tallow, and not with mutton suet, as was 
alleged. This fact was known to the troops, 
who also knew that they would forfeit caste and 
become Pariahs if they were to take the accursed 
thing between their teeth in a single instance. 
This of itself was a gress breach of faith with 
the Hindoo soldiers. They had been assured 
again and again that the Company would do 
nothing to destroy their religion. 

But worse followed. The English officers, 
from the junior officer conducting the prac- 
tice with the new rifle, up to the general com- 
manding the troops in the Bengal Presidency, 


conspiracy” theory of mutiny. 
every reluctance to disobey the commands of 


struction of his soul in the next.” 





united in assuring the troops of what the Sepoys 
knew to be false; namely, that the grease used 
was composed of mutton suet aud beeswax. 

It is not likely that they made this statement 
without some sort of guarantee of its truth from 
the ordnance department, which was responsi- 
ble for the make-up of those cartridges. British 
officers are not the men to stake their credit on 
statements of such a weighty nature without 
being informed by some kind of authority. 
“Some one had”’—lied, and had involved the 
whole body of English officers in a seeming 
complicity in the lie. The Sepoys, of course, 
held them responsible. The bond, on which 
Macauly rested English authority in India, had 
snapped in twain. “To the mass of Sepoys,” 
says the London Times of recent date, “ it seemed 
that, not only had the Government resolved to 
ruin them, body and soul, by forcing them to 
taste the unclean thing, but also that their very 
officers in and close around the place where the 
mixture was made up, were in a conspiracy to 
deny the truth. The panic spread from regi- 
ment to regiment, and from cantonment to can- 
tonment. Even in Barrackpoor, where the most 
absolute assurances had been given, General 
Hearsey had to report, on February 7th, that 
further denials would be unavailing.” 

The conduct of the Sepoys under this great 
provocation was enough to refute the “ general 
They showed 


their English officers. They were “perfectly 
respectful” to them in disobeying, and adhering 
to their statement that the grease used was tal- 
low, and showing that they would lose caste if it 
touched their lips. The use of the cartridges 
would “ plunge the native army of Bengal into 
the most terrible calamity that could befall a 
Hindoo,—a calamity involving not only religious 


excommunication, social ostracism, and expul- 


sion from his family in this world, but the de- 
It was not 
until after both non-commissioned officers and 
privates had been court-martialed for disobedi- 
ence, that they took the next step, and by in- 
cendiary fires gave notice of their discontent. 
Still, however, the authorities were obtuse, and 
went straight on to their fate. 

Even after the inspector-general of ordnance, 
on January 27th, admitted “ demi-officially” to 
the deputy adjutant-general that “the grease is 
tallow,” the commandant and his subordinates 
were allowed to go on with their ignorant, use- 
less and false denials, to the destruction of their 
personal credit with the soldiers and the wreck 
of discipline. This conduct of itself was so dis- 
honest toward all concerned, and so eminently 
unfair towards the other branches of the service, 
as to leave no doubt as to where we must place 
the responsibility of the whole iniquity,—a point 
on which the recent publication of despatches 
seem to keep silence. 

It was then, by a reversal of the sound policy 
of absolute truthfulness toward the natives, that 
England all but lost her greatest dependency. 
It was a gigantic lie, circulated through men 
who believed it to be the truth, which hurled 
the two races at each other, and involved hun- 
dreds of innocent women and children in dread- 
ful ruin. In the light of these new disclosures, 
Macaulay’s essay reads like a prophetic warning 
to the rulers of India, telling them that their 
power rested on a purely moral foundation as 
“the one power in India on whose word reliance 
could be placed.” 

A great truth-teller is often a source of public 
strength. 


and variable in the length of their points. 
treeis a native of China, Japan, and various parts 
of the East Indies, where, as well as in the West 


flowers. 


flower is of a red color. 
change color, but not daily, such as the forget- 


supplies his house with water. 





The proclamation and bulletins of 


the Continental Congress always bore the signa- 
ture of the secretary, Charles Thomson, a strong 
man who “could rule and dare not lie.” By 
and by it became a proverbial saying, “ That’s 
as true as if it had Charles Thomson’s name to 
it.” And next to the great qualities of Wash- 
ington, may we not regard the unshaken veracity 
of this lesser but strong man as serving the 
nation in a time of great coufusion, and fre- 
quently of great distrust ? 

There is always peril in a lie. It is never 
safe, even though it be told as a means of avert- 
ing danger. Whether made use of by an in- 


dividual or by a government, it is by its very 


nature outside of the scope of God’s plan or ap- 
proval. As an offsping of the “ father of lies,” 
its end is destruction.—S. S. Times. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


A Variable Flower—The principal peculi- 


arity of the Hibiscus Mutabilis is its habit of 
completely changing its color in the course of 


the day. Its beautiful flowers, generally double, 


are white at the first opening in the morning, 


pink at noon and red at sunset, before they fade, 
with a bluish tinge at night. The leaves some- 
what resemble those of a vine and are roughish 


The 


Indies, it is cultivated for the beauty of its 
The flower lately discovered in the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec is white in the morning, 
red at noon and blue at night, and is called the 


chameleon flower in default of any botanical 


name. It is probably a species of the Hibiscus 
Mutabilis. The colors do not pass abruptly from 


one shade to the other, but change gradually 


from the white of the morning to the pink and 
red, and thence to the blue at night. The 


Tehuantepec tree grows to the size of a guava 


tree and gives out a slight perfume when the 
Some other flowers 


me-not, which is first yellow and then blue; 
the phlox, which is first blue and then pink ; the 


Chinese hydrangea, which is first green and rose 
color, and the Chievanthus mutabilis, which 
changes from yellow to orange, then to red and 


finally becomes a rich purple.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Purity of Springs—A farmer of McKean 
County, Pa., has a spring on his premises which 
It has not been 
cleaned for several seasons, so he concluded to 
clean it. Ata depth of a foot he found a col- 
lection of hibernating animals, and took from 
the spring five mud turtles, nineteen lizards, 
one a peculiar one six inches long, twenty-two 
toads, fifty frogs, and sixteen water snakes. No 
doubt deaths in the family would have been 
attributed to Providence. Pure spring water is 
often a great delusion. Almost any kind of 
water filtered and boiled is healthful. 


Salt Plains.—C. E. Biddulph, in his “ Travels 
in Persia and Transcaspia,” gives a curious ac- 
count of the great salt plains in the neighbor- 
hood of the Black Mountains. He says: “I 
obtained from thence one of the most peculiar 
sights it has ever been my fortune to look on, 
and that was an immense sea of what looked 
like ice, but which was really salt deposit, which 
entirely filled the hollow in the plains towards 
the south and stretched away as far as the eyes 
could reach on either side, glittering in the sun 
like sheets of glass. I sat for hours looking at 
this strange spectacle through my field-glasses, 
and listening to the tales of my guides regard- 
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ing the peculiarities of its composition and the | will to men. These strongholds, situated on the 


tops and peaks of mountains, perhaps three or four 


generation the echoing sounds grow fainter, then 





dangers to be encountered in traversing it. Ac- 
cording to their account, this vast deposit of 
salt was of the consistency of ice, and, like the 
latter, formed a coat of varying degrees of thick- 
ness tipon the surface of the water which was 
underneath it, so that in some places where the 









hundred feet high, were associated with ideas which 
more strongly confirmed my mind in the approach 
of that day in which the King of kings will exalt 
his holy mountain above them all.” 


was written, we have presented two remarkable 


In 1898, just one hundred years after the above 























evidences of the approach of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, 

Baron de Courcel, President of the International 
Arbitration recently held to settle the differences 
between England and the United States on the 
Behring Sea question, after delivering the award, 
addressed the arbitrators, saying that he recog- 
nized the great value of arbitration as a means of 
peace between nations. He expressed the opinion 
that every international arbitration rendered war 
less probable. He said “ he looked forward to the 
time in the near future when it would be the rule 
and not the exception to settle international diffi- 
culties in this way.” 

This sentiment was favorably responded to by 
other arbitrators, there being nine in number, of 
different nationalities. On the fourth of Seventh 


coat attained a thickness of several feet, as was 
the case in many parts, laden mules and camels 
could cross this plain with perfect safety, while 
in others, where this is not the case, this crust 
of coagulated salt would break beneath their 
weight, and they would be engulfed in the 
morass underneath.— Ex. 


Growing Walking Sticks. — Walking sticks 
are to a great extent imported into England 
from abroad. The number received from other 
countries reaches nearly five million annually, 
with a combined value of twenty-five thousand 

ounds or so. Commoner sticks as those of 
Ca ash, thorn, and hazel, are to a great ex- 


cease, and like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say Peace!” 
Thomas Buchanan Reed, whose birth-place was in 
Chester County, says: 


“ Methinks to the Angel of Peace ’twould be 
A charmed and sacred sight to see, 
A child by an off-cast coat of war 
Who dreamed not what ’twas fashioned for. 
Heaven send the time when bloody wars 
Shall only be known among the stars, 
And his armor, with its thousand scars, 
In a niche, as a curious thing be bound 
And be peered into and nothing found. 


Oh, would some sweet bird of the South 
Might build in every cannon’s mouth 
Till the only sound from its lusty throat 
Should be the wren’s or blue-bird’s note, 
That doves might find a safe resort 
In the embrasures of every fort!” 

— W. P. T.,in West Chester Local News. 





tent, grown in this country. In Gloucestershire, 
for instance, many acres are devoted to no other 
purpose than the raising of wood for the walk- 
ing stick market. A peculiar branch of this 
business is the importation of overgrown cabbage 
stalks from the Channel Islands, where cabbages 
are regularly trained with a view to being 
transformed into walking sticks by a process of 
stripping off each leaf as it appears, and finally 
drying and hardening the stems.—London Tid- 
Bits. 

Epidemics.— W hen the pollen of the pine for- 
ests of Michigan and the Northwest is carried in 
the air and showered down in New Hampshire, 
who shall say that the germ of some disease which 
is many times smaller than the spores of the 
pine may not in a warm and humid atmosphere 
be carried to greater distances and there pro- 
duce disease? Who can say that epidemics, 
which are sometimes so sudden and widespread 
as to convince many that they are dependent 
upon some “ occult constitution” of the air are 
not in this manner sown broadcast? Facts may 
be stranger than flights of fancy and yet follow 
a fixed and definite law.—Dr. Watson. 





Items. 


Prisons in Morocco.—The London Friend gives a 
sad description of the horrors of some of these 
prisons. The inmates are generally prisoners for 
debt. Charlotte Hanbury, of England, has taken 
great interest in these poor peopleand been instru- 
mental in some cases in procuring relief. 


International Arbitration Preferable to War.—In 
1793, Jacob Lindley and William Savery, with some 


other Friends, left home under an apprehension of 


religious duty, to attend a treaty with the Indians 
to be held at Sandusky. Before starting they went 
to see President Washington, with whose approba- 
tion they were going, and had a full opportunity 
to relieve their minds, which they thought tended 
to his satisfaction as well as their own. Jacob 
Lindley was a resident of New Garden Township, 
Chester County, Pa. He was a powerful minister 
of the Gospel—an able man spiritually, intellectu- 
ally and physically, and a warm advocate of the 
rights of humanity. 

As they sailed up the North River and gazed 
upon the forts and fortifications built during the 
Revolutionary War, and remembered that blood- 
thirsty contests had taken place at some of them, 
it gave rise to some reflections in Jacob Lindley’s 
mind, which he thus expressed in a journal report 
by him of this journey: 

“The barren appearance of the banks (of the 
Hudson) with the prospect of the divers dark habi- 
tations of death and destruction, brought me into 
an humbling sense of the excellence of that holy 
religion which breathes peace on earth and good 





Square, Philadelphia, an address which has been 





Month last, there was delivered in Independence 


published with the following title: 


“GROUND ARMS.” 

“An oration delivered at the celebration of the one 
hundred and seventeenth anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence at the invitation of the 
Councils of Philadelphia, by James M. Peck, of 
the Philadelphia Bar” (law partner of W. F 
Harrity, Secretary of State of Pennsylvania.) 

It is a pamphlet of 22 pages, replete with good, 
sound sentiments, and will repay a perusal. Com- 
ing, as it does, from a prominent member of the 
now dominant power in the National Government, 
it is significant of the great revolution that is taking 
place in the public mind in favor of international 
arbitration to settle differences in preference to re- 
sorting to the barbarity of war. 

The arguments are logical; bespeak a careful re- 
search leading to sound conclusions, and do credit 
to the heart and mind of the author, A few pas- 
sages are taken from the concluding sentences: 

“We would omit the greatest consideration that 


justifies the hope of peace, did we not mention 


Christianity. 1 mean by that no ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, but the impulse of forbearance, self- 
sacrifice and love, that the world owes to the great 
Martyr, and which to-day animates all religions— 
Jew or Gentile, Protestant or Catholic. 

“We, who are here assembled, have this day 
unanimously resolved, at the instance of the Car- 
penter’s Company, and on motion of the honored 
father of Continentals (Col. Peyton), that we deem 
it both proper and appropriate that the citizens of 
the United States, regardless ef nationality, relig- 
ious sect or denomination, should in the interest 
of peace, fraternity and future prosperity, suggest 
and commend a meeting of the human family, in 
the City of Jerusalem, to give thanks and praise to 
God, the Father of all, and so appropriately cele- 
brate the closing of the nineteenth and the opening 
of the twentieth centuries of the Christian era. 

“ Let us pray God that their noble and benefi- 
cent purpose, so fraught with good to humanity, 
may be carried out, where He walked proclaiming 
‘ Peace on earth, good will to man,’ there let the 
nations meet and take a high resolve to obey his im- 
perative mandate, uttered in the hour of supremest 
need, when Peter unsheathed his sword in the 
holiest cause that ever inspired a man to action, 
‘Put up again thy sword into its place, for all that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.’ 

“IT know no fitter place to inaugurate this move- 
ment than Philadelphia, where Penn, by precept 
and example, taught the power of love, and none 
in which with greater propriety it can be consum- 
a than in Jerusalem, where died the Prince of 

eace.”” 

In such holy convocation of the human family 
perhaps the first step toward a realization of the 
parliament of man and the federation of the world, 
let his voice, “still small,” yet mightier than the 
tempest or the earthquake, rise above the passionate 
quarrels of men. “ Down the dark future this long 
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A letter received from a thoughtful Friend a 
few months ago says: “ The great snare, in and 
around Philadelphia at the present time is to 
draw the mind away towards an outwardness in 
religion, to the loss of the true life of it.” 

The substance of religion is inward communion 
with God and obedience to his leadings —“ Be 
still, and know that I am God,” is the pre- 
liminary step, the preparation for that active 
service in the cause of our Divine Master, which 
tends to our own growth in the Truth, as well 
as to the help of others. The natural heart 
shrinks from the humiliating exercise of sub- 
missively waiting upon God for the arising of 
his life and power in the soul, and would gladly 
substitute for it some outward acts in which 
self can take part. Things which are good in 
themselves, and useful to us, if we engage in 
them at the promptings of the Spirit of Christ, 
may yet be hurtful to our progress in vital re- 
ligion, if they are allowed to take the place of 
that communion with God, and humble and de- 
vout dependence on Him, which is the Chris- 
tian’s place of safety. 

We fear that there are some of our members 
who aresustaining spiritual loss, because the mul- 
tiplicity of other engagements so occupy their 
time and thought, that they do not sufficiently 
practice inward retirement. 

It must be acknowledged that we have in our 
limits a class of young people — intelligent, 
amiable and attractive, but who give little evi- 
dence that they have fully come under the 
regulating power of Divine grace, which burns 
as an oven, and before which all evil propensities 
and tendencies are as stubble that is consumed 
in the flame. While unblamable so far as the 
moral law is concerned, they allow themselves 
many liberties in dress, amusements, and other 
ways, which show that they are not living in 
| that state of self-denial, submission to the cross, 
and non-conformity with the world, which our 
Saviour enjoined. Their great object, beyond 
their ordinary household and business duties, 
would seem to be to pass through life as smoothly 
and with as much outward enjoyment as circum- 
stances permit. Recreations of various kinds 
occupy a prominent place in their thoughts. 

One of the most discouraging symptoms of 
our condition as a Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends is, that some of the older members, 
who from their age and experience may be 
looked upon as leaders of the people, seem 
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afraid to labor honestly with these young people, 
and show them their dangerous situation. In- 
stead of preparing the way of the Saviour, by 
proclaiming the message of John the Baptist, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” 
they are like the prophets of whom Jeremiah 
complained, because “they said unto every one 
that walketh after the imagination of his own 
heart, No evil shall come upon you.” 

The Society of Friends has been favored in 
times past with a body of solid members, who 
were noble examples of the dignity and useful- 
ness which the Lord confers upon his devoted 
children. These, in a general way, had been 
trained while young to a strict conformity with 
those testimonies which the Society of Friends 
have believed it was its duty to uphold They 
had been restrained from many amusements 
which others indulged in, and were, like good 
ground, prepared to receive the seed of the 
kingdom—the visitations of Divine grace. As 
they submitted to this, and learned to abide 
under the shadow of the Almighty, they became 
prepared to point out to others the way to sal- 
vation, through their own experience. 

But of some of the present generation of young 
people, the most that their present tendencies 
indicate is, that they will become moral and 
respectable men and women, knowing little 
about vital religion, but essentially worldly- 
minded ; unless it should please the Author of 
all good powerfully to visit their souls with a 
sense of their lost condition, awaken the earnest 
ery, “What shall I do to be saved?” and lead 
them in humility and contrition to seek for- 
giveness for their past sins, and strength to fol- 
low in the footsteps of the flock of Christ’s com- 
panions. May this be the experience of all the 
half-hearted among us! 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srares.— On the 20th instant Secretary 
Gresham made public all the correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and James H. Blount, Com- 
missioner and later Minister to the Hawaiian Islands. 
The instructions of the latter are clear and explicit : 
“In the judgment of the President your authority, as 
well as that of the commander of the naval forces in 
Hawaiian waters, should be and is limited in the use of 
physical force to such measures as are necessary to pro- 
tect the persons and property of our citizens ; and, while 
abstaining from any manner of interference with the 
domestic concerns of the islands, you should indicate 
your willingness to intervene with your friendly offices 
in the interest of a peaceful settlement of the troubles 
within the limits of sound discretion.” The navy is only 
authorized to land an armed force in case the local au- 
thority is unable to suppress domestic troubles, threat- 
ening to the life and property of citizens of the United 
States. Our Government “ will not acquiesce in do- 
mestic interference by other Powers.” 

Minister Willis has presented his credentials to 
President Dole, of the Provisional Government, and 
gave him assurance of the continued friendship of the 
United States for him and the people of Hawaii. 

A cipher telegram was received at the Navy De- 
partment on the 17th instant, from Captain Picking, 
under date of Rio Janeiro, in which he stated that 
the naval representatives of eight nations had decided 
not to permit munitions of war to be landed at Rio. 
This is interpreted to mean that the naval representa- 
tives have decided that there shall be no interference 
with commerce. It is thought this action weakens the 
insurgents very much, for if Admiral Mello cannot 
close the ports of Rio and bring that city into subjec- 
tion, it cannot be conjectured how he can make his 
rebellion successful. 

Secretary Carlisle on the 20th instant ordered the 
release of the Russian convicts arrested at San Fran- 
cisco, and so notified the Russian Minister. The con- 
victs, it was found, were political prisoners, and, un- 
der our laws, could not be detained. 

A despatch from Tacoma says that, notwithstanding 
the general commercial depression, trade between 
ports on the North Pacific coast and the Orient was 
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never heavier. The Northern Pacific steamer Tacoma, 
which sailed a few days ago, was unable to take all 
the freight offered. 

In a replevin suit in Eufaula, Indian Territory, on 
the 17th instant, between half-breeds over a number 
of cattle, the defendant alleged that he had traded his 
wife for the cattle. The plaintiff proved that he had 
been forced to make the trade. The Court held that 
it was against public policy to allow a man to trade 
his wife for cattle, and awarded the plaintiff the ani- 
mals. 

In the recent election, the gain 
vote in Massachusetts was 21 per cent. In Virginia 
the vote was about 6,000, against 2,746 for Bidwell. 
In Iowa Mitchell’s vote was about 10,000, not 20,000, 
as stated last week. There is a strong hope that the 
prohibitory law in that State will not be repealed. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 414; being 
2 more than the previous week, and 35 more than the 
corresponding week last year. Of the foregoing, 48 
were from consumption ; 44 from pneumonia ; 30 from 
heart diséase; 21 from Brights disease; 19 from 
diphtheria; 15 from marasmus; 14 from croup; 13 
from paralysis ; 13 from inanition ; 12 from casualties ; 
12 from old age, and 11 from cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

Markets, &c.— U. 8. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 112 a 113; 
currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corton was quiet and steady on a basis of 8}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.50 ; a 17.00; do., do., in bulk, fair to prime, $15.50 
a 16.25; spring bran, in sacks, $15.25 a 16.00; do., do., 
in bulk, $14.50 a 15.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.12} a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40 ; do., do., patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.60 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but steady, at $2.95 a 3.00 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. 

GrAtIn.—No. 2 red wheat, 63} a 64 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 44} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35 a 354 cts. 
3EEF CATTLE.—Extra, none here; good, 5a5 
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SHEEP AND LAmpBs. — Extra, 3} a 4c. ; good, 3} 
33c.; medium, 2} a 3c.; common, 2} a 24c.; culls, 1 
a 2c. 

Hoas.—8} a 83c. for good Western, and 7} a 8c. for 
other grades, 

Foreign.—In the House of Commons, on the 16th 
instant, Walter McLaren, Radical member of the 
Crewe Division of Cheshire, and a pronounced Woman 
Suffragist, moved that the committee be instructed to 
insert in the bill a provision enfranchising women 
who would be entitled, if they were men, to vote in 
local government and Parliamentary elections. Henry 
Fowler, President of the Local Government Board, op- 
posed, for the Ministry, McLaren’s motion. Women 
already possessing the right to vote on local affairs, he 
said, would have also the right to vote for Parish 
Councillors. The multiplication of amendments threat- 
ened to prolong the debate indefinitely and to suffocate 
the bill. The House then divided on McLaren’s mo- 
tion, which was carried by a vote of 147 to 126. 

On the evening of the 18th instant a storm of extra- 
ordinary violence swept over the coast of England, 
and on the western shores of the continent. Heavy 
snow storms occurred in Scotland and Lancashire. 
Dutch fishing boats were carried away with their 
crews. In the Bay of Biscay, the wind reached a ve- 
locity of ninety miles an hour. A northeaster, raging 
over the Baltic Sea, caused much damage. The Med- 
iterranean shores, also, were storm-swept. Lloyd's 
Recorder reports 144 wrecks, the highest number ever 
reported for a single day. Fifty-eight vessels are 
ashore between Calais and Dunkirk. 

Harold Frederick, in the New York Times, refers to 
the coal war “as by far the worst and costliest indus- 
trial conflict ever known here [England], and its con- 
clusion is greeted quite like the coming of peuce at 
the end of a campaign in actual warfare. Coal during 
the present week has touched the highest modern 
point, 42 shillings, which means to the poor, buying 
very small quantities, about $16 a ton. Prices will 
descend next week with a rush, factories and mills 
will re open. Full railway service will be resumed, 
and work-a-day England will buckle down to the task 
of making up the round thirty millions of dollars she 
has lost by this protracted foolishness. It is a big, 
bright feather in Roseberry’s cap that the actual set- 


tlement was reached promptly under him. It more 
than ever marks him as the coming man on the Lib- 
eral side.” 

On the 20th instant the price of coal dropped six 
shillings per ton, on the resumption of work by the 
miners. Further declines are expected as soon as the 
freshly mined coal begins to reach the market. 

The European Governments have agreed to watch 
Anarchists, and the police of each country will arrest 
foreign Anarchists and send them back to their re- 
spective countries. The New York Sun’s representa- 
tive in Paris, referring to the subject, writes: “The 
Government has decided to pursue a drastic policy of 
extermination against the Anarchists. Public opinion 
strongly supports this course. Every advantage will 
be taken of the co-operation of foreign Governments, 
and the indications are that all Europe, except Eng- 
land, will make a united effort to purge itself of these 
pests at any cost.” 

The Republic of Switzerland has decided to adopt 
capital punishment. 

A special to the Times from Meshed, Persia, states 
that a severe earthquake occurred on the evening of 
the 17th inst. at Kuchan, an important town in the 
northern part of the Province of Khorassan. The 
town is situated at the eastern extremity of the Ala 
Dagh Mountains. It is thought that the loss of life 
was large. Two-thirds of the town was destroyed. 

A despatch from Mellila, dated the 18th instant, 
says: “The cruiser Reina Mercedes is expected from 
Bremen with 10,000 Mauser rifles aboard. The Spanish 
advance will begin, it is believed, as soon as these 
rifles have been distributed among the troops.” 

A despatch from the City of Mexico says that “ Mor- 
mon leaders from the United States have made ar- 
rangements for the purchase of 3,000,000 acres of land 
in the State of Chihuahua.” 

Another despatch from the City of Mexico says that 
the contract for the completion of the Tehuantepec 
Railroad has been signed, and that work will be begun 
at once. The line taps the richest coffee section of 


Mexico, and when completed will divert to the United 
States much of the trade which now goes to London. 


NOTICES. 

Helen F. Price, No. 125 S. Fifth Street, Philadel- 
phia, has taken up the business of Purchasing Agent, 
lately carried on by Elizabeth L Walton, and will 
give prompt attention to orders for House-furnish- 
ing and Dry Goods. 


RECEIVED from Henry Bell, Agent, Ireland, £5 12s., 
being 10s. each for himself, John Adair, Daniel Ales- 
bury, Wm. Boucher, John Douglas, Jr, S. Fayle, John 
Orr Green, Wm. White, Thos. R. White and John E. 
Southall, vol. 67 ; and 12s. for Thos. W. Barnes, Aus- 
tralia, to No. 20, vol. 68. 


Frrenps’ Institute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, 
Eleventh Month 24th, at 8 P. mM. 

Friends are requested to assemble promptly. 


Tae CoMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF In- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894. 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EPHRAIM Situ, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JostaH WIsTAR, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScaTrerGoop, 626 Spruce St., Phila. 

Saran E. Smita, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Diep, at West Chester, Pa., on the twenty-seventh 
of Tenth Month, 1893, Mary N. Grirriri, wife of 
Richard 8S. Griffith, in the seventy-fourth year of her 
age. She was the danghter of Joseph W. and Hannah 
(Coleman) Newbold, of New Jersey, and a beloved 
member of Birmingham Monthly and West Chester 
Preparative Meetings. Had been a life-long member 
of the Society of Friends, and was attached to its 
principles. Though an invalid for a number of years, 
yet at last the end seemed to come swiftly, though 
gently. We trust to her may be appropriately ap- 
plied the language: “ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness for they shall be filled.” 

——,, On the twenty-fifth of Eighth Month, 1893, 
at the residence of her brother, Elias E. Paxson, in 
Solebury, DeBorAn PAxson, a member and elder of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Bucks Co., 
Pa., in the seventy-ninth year of her age 


“WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





